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WRITE TO THE PRISONERS OF WAR AND POLITICAL PRISONERS 


PUERTO RICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 

Edwin Cories #92153-024 
Alberto Rodriguez #92150-024 
P 0 Box 1000 
Lewisbutg, PA 17837 

Elizam Escobar #88969-024 
FCI 

Box 1000 
Oxford. Wl 53952 

Ricardo Jimenez #88967-024 
Lewisburg U S P 
PO Box 1000 
Lewisburg. PA 17837 

Oscar Lopez 
P.O Box 1000 
Leavenworth KS 66048 

Adolfo Matos #88968-024 
POBox 1000 
Lompoc. CA 93438 

William Guillermo Morales 
Apto 20-853 
Col San Angel 
Mexico 20-DF 

Oylcia Pagan #88971-024 
Lucy Rodriguez #88973-024 
Haydee Torres #88462-024 
Carmen Valentin #88974-024 
FCI Pleasanton 
5701 8th SI 
Camp Parks 
Oublin CA 94568 

Alicia Rodriguez #N07157 
PO Box C 
Dwight. IL 60420 

Luis Rosa #N02743 
Box 112 
Joliet. IL 60434 

Alejandrina Torres #92052-024 
MCC 

8901 S Wilmont 
Tucson. AR 85706 

Carlos Alberto Torres #88976-024 
FCI 

902 Renftoe 
Talladega. AL 35160 

PUERTO RICAN 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Steven Guerra #1588-053 
FCI La Tuna 
Anthony TX 88021 

Felix Rosa #N 11373 
Box 7711 

Centralia. IL 62801 

Carlos Noya Muratti #16799-053 
FCI Tallahassee 
Tallahassee FL 32310 


Julio Rosado #19793-053 
FCI 

POBox 900 
Raybrook. NY 12977 

Andres Rosado #19794-053 
PO Box 1000 
FCI Allenwood 
Montgomery. PA 17752 

Julio Veras y Delgadillo 

#00799-069-E3 

FCI 

Petersburg. VA 23803 

Orlando Claudio Gonzalez #03173-069 
Angel Diaz Ruiz #03175-069 
Carlos M Ayes Suarez #03176-068 
Isaac Camacho Negron #03174-069 
Filiberto Ojeda Rios #03167-069 
Hilton Fernandez Diamante #03168-069 
Elias Samuel Castro #03169-069 
Norman Ramirez Talavera 
FCl-Olisville 
P 0. Box 1000 
Otisville. NY 10963 

Luz Maria Berrios Berrios 

Ivonne Melendez Carrion #031704)69 

MCC 

150 Park Row 
NY, NY 10007 

Luis Alfredo Colon Osorio #03172-069 
FCI 

PO. Box 1000 
Danbury. CT 06810 

NEW AFRIKAN/BLACK 
PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Ashanti 

s/n Michael Alston #28403 
PO Box 100 
Somers. CT 06071 

Kalima Aswad 
s/n Roberl Ouren #824120 
Duell Correctional Facility 
POBox 600 
Tracy, CA 95376 

Kuwasi Balagoon #83-A-6216 
Auburn Cor. Facility 
135 Slate St 
Auburn NY 13024-9000 

Herman Bell #79C262 
Attica Cor Facility 
PO Box 149 
Attica. NY 14011 

Abdul Maild #83 A-483 
s/n Anthony Laborde 
Clinton Corr Facility 
P.O Box B 

Dannemora. N Y. 12929 

Cecillo Chui Ferguson 
FCI. PO Box 1000 
Lewisburg. PA 17837 


Mark Cook #20025-148K 
3901 Klein Boulevard 
Lompoc. CA 93438 

Larry Guy 

Jackson State Prison 
POBox E 

Jackson. Ml 49204 

Henry Shasha Brown 
Basheer Hameed #82-A-€313 
Mohaman Geuka Koti #80-A-808 
Great Meadows Cor Facility 
Box 51 

Comstock. NY 12821 
Hakl Hodari 

s/n Michael Green #C-56123 
Ruchell Cinque Magee #A92051 
Hugo Pinell #A88401 
Awall Stone #698168 
Folsom Prison 
Represa, CA 95671 

Jah s/n Teddy Heath #75-A-0139 
Attica Cor. Facility 
P.O. Box 149 
Attica. NY 14011 

Albert Nuh Washington #77-A1528 
Richard Dhoruba Moore 
Robert Seth Hayes #74-A-2280 
Greenhaven Prison 
Drawer B 

Stormville. NY 12582 

Sundiata Acoli 

s/n Clark Squire #39794-066 

Sekou Odinga #05228-054 

Richard Thompson-EI 

PO Box 1000 

Marion. IL 62959 

Gerommo Pratt #B-40319 
Charles Scott #C-19320 
San Quentin Prison 
Tamal. CA 94976 

Chris King 

Walpole State Prison 
P.O Box 2000 
S. Walpole. MA 02071 

Carol Hill 
MCC 

150 Park Row 
New York. NY 10007 

MEXICAN POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Maria Cueto #15884-053 
FCI 

5701 8th St 
Camp Parks 
Dublin. CA 94568 

Ricardo Romero #16208-053 
Springfield Medical Facility 
Box 4000 

Springfield. MO 65802 


(cont. on p. 31 ) 
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FBI INVADES PUERTO RICO 
13 Arrested 


In the pre-dawn hours of August 
30, 1985, a 200 nan FBI commando 
force, equipped with full riot 
gear and automatic weapons staged 
a massive military operation in 
Puerto Rico. Over 38 raids of pro¬ 
independence activists' homes and 
cars were conducted, property was 
confiscated, and 11 men and women 
were arrested. Simultaneously, 2 
other Puerto Ricans and 1 north- 
american woman, were arrested in 
separate operations in Mexico City, 
Dallas and Boston. The FBI claimed 
they had arrested members of the 
Macheteros, one of the 5 armed 
nolitical/military clandestine 
organizations fighting for Puerto 
Rican independence. They were 
charged with conspiring to carry 
out the September 12, 1983 $7 mil¬ 
lion dollar expropriation of a 
wells Fargo depot in West Hart¬ 
ford, Ct. This revolutionary ac¬ 
tion, which took place on the 
birthday of Puerto Rican nation¬ 
alist hero, Don Pedro Albizu Cam¬ 
pos, was carried out by Victor 
Gerena, a Kells Fargo guard. The 
action was claimed by the Macheter- 
os in 1984. 

The August 30th raid was the most 
massive U.S. military operation in 
Puerto Rico since the attack on the 
Puerto Rican nationalist insurrect¬ 
ion in Jayuya in 1950. Then the 


U.S. airforce bombed Puerto Rican 
towns, using napalm, to reinforce 
the shelling of nationalist posi¬ 
tions by the Puerto Rican colonial¬ 
ist National Guard. Not even the 
colonial governor was informed that 
the August 30th raid would take 
nlace, shattering any illusions 
that Puerto Rico has autonomy un¬ 
der U.S. colonial rule. 

The 11 patriots were brought in 
shackles with hoods over their 
heads to the U.S. federal court 
house in San Juan for a hearing. 
Afterwards, they were immediately 
taken by U.S. Navy heliocopter to 
Roosevelt Roads U.S. military base 
and expatriated by U.S. Air Force 
jet to prison in N.Y. state. The 
woman arrested in Mexico was flown 
to Miami without any formal extradi¬ 
tion procedures, violating Mexican 
sovereignty, where she was arrested 
by the FBI. She and the companero 
arrested in Dallas joined the others. 
The northamerican woman arrested in 
Boston was detained there until she 
turned state's witness. Three oth¬ 
er Puerto Ricans, including Gerena, 
were named and indicted but remain 
f ree and targeted by an intensive 
FBI manhunt. 

On September 13, they were arraigned 
in Hartford, Ct., where the U.S. 
District Courthouse was surrounded 

(next page) 
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by scores of law enforcement offi¬ 

cers and sharpshooters on the roofs. 
All were held in preventive deten¬ 
tion. Now after weeks of hearings, 

5 have had exorbitant bails set. 

FBI documents released in pre-trial 
discovery indicate that the arrests 
resulted from years of secret FBI 
surveillance similar to the opera¬ 
tion directed against the Puerto 
Rican independence movement in Chi¬ 
cago (see Insurgent , summer 1985) . 
Clearly, secret intelligence oper¬ 
ations, using sophisticated surveil¬ 
lance technology, is now a corner¬ 
stone of U.S. counterinsurgency 
plans. One prime goal is to lo¬ 
cate and neutralize guerrilla for¬ 
ces and isolate them from any po¬ 
tential mass base. 

Since 1978, when this counterin¬ 
surgency plan was put into opera¬ 
tion, the strategic importance of 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean to 
the U.S. has become more vital as 
the Central American revolutions 
have advanced. The clandestine 
Puerto Rican organizations have 
consistently attacked U.S. imper¬ 
ialist targets. They have raised 
the demand for independence in the 
context of the Latin American revo¬ 
lution and expressed their solidar¬ 
ity with the Central American strug¬ 
gles by fighting the common enemy. 
These revolutionary forces are an 
obstacle to U.S. military and econ¬ 
omic plans for Puerto Rico, the 
Caribbean and Central America, and 
from the U.S. perspective must be 
destroyed . 

The Macheteros have been a vigorous 
revolutionary force and threat to 
U.S. interests. They have develop¬ 
ed in clandestinity with a view of 
integrating themselves among the 
struggles of the people. Their 
actions have been bold and decisive 
attacks on imperialist targets. 

— December, 1979 — Joint attack 
on a Navy bus in Sebana Seca, where 
2 officers were killed in retalia 
tion for the assassination of POW 
Angel Rodriguez Cristobal by the 
U.S. in Tallahassee, where he was 


imprisoned. 

—— January, 1981 — Attack on Muniz 
Air Base in Puerto Rico. They de¬ 
stroyed 9 warplanes destined for use 
against the Salvadoran people. 

— September, 1983 -- Expropriated 
$7 million dollars from a Wells Far¬ 
go depot in Hartford. 

— October, 1983 — Bazooka attack 
on the U.S. federal building in San 
Juan after the U.S. invasion of Gren¬ 
ada. 

— January, 1985 — Distributed toys 
in the Puerto Rican community in 
Hartford from the expropriation funds 
on All Kings Day. 

— January, 1985 — Joint attack with 
the OVRP on the U.S. federal court 
house in Old San Juan as a tribute 

to Don Juan Antonio Corretjer after 
his death. 

The U.S. government is well aware 
of the fact that the Macheteros are 
regarded with respect among the in¬ 
dependence movement and the Puerto 
Rican people. By alleging that the 
13 activists arrested were Macheteros, 
the FBI has had to have a self-con¬ 
scious plan to isolate them from 
any potential base of support. The 
arrests themselves were staged with 
a massive military force to play 
to the media's role in promoting 
Reagan’s "war against international 
terrorism." This effort was aimed 
at delegitimizing these revolution¬ 
aries in the eyes of the people and 
portraying them as dangers to the 
community. All the language used 
in the FBI press conferences tried 
to build this image. When the FBI 
talked about trips some of the 13 
had taken to Cuba, they spoke of 
the "Cuba Connection", connoting 
a sinister, conspiratorial terror 
network. Counterinsurgency propa¬ 
ganda has historically put forward 
some "foreign influence," to imply 
that oppressed people do not have 
their own legitimate reasons to 
resist. Cuba is often targeted be¬ 
cause of its internationalist sup¬ 
port for peoples who have dared to 
resist — from Angola to Grenada 
to the Black liberation movement in 
the U.S. 

Along with the media campaign, oth¬ 
er tactics to isolate the 13 were 

(cont. on p. 26) 
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The ytnkec government, pdpibjy demon*wring their imperialist character and revealing our colonial condi¬ 
tion. has attempted to sow terror in our homriandr The repressive agencies (FBI & CIA) and their special units 
developed a huge terrorist operation, arresting many who struggle for the independence of our country and 
ransacking their homes, openly violating the veTy laws they say they are defending. They demonstrated one more 
time that, at the moment of truth, those laws and rights are only a screen to try to fool the people 

This is nothing new in our country, hut just one more link in the chain of repression wound around us since 
the yankec invasion of 1898, whenever the people raise their sympathies for the struggle to Finally take the reins 
of their own destiny. 

With each new wave of repression, they are crying to frighten the people so that opposition to the mflitarai- 
rion of our country and US intervention in Central America will not keep growing. The solidarity that has been 
shown in these recent days for the patriots under arrest and for their families shows that the US has not succeeded. 

The yankees and their watchdogs should know that the PRTP-EPB (Macheteros) arc here, with machete in 
hand and hearts alight with revolutionary fervor, from leaders to rank and file. 

For every struggling patriot arrested, for every Puerto Rican under attack, for every aggTrssjon against our 
Caribbean and Centra) American brothers and sisters, we will respond with fiercer combat. 

To the imprisoned patriots, we reaffirm our committment to this struggle and our unconditional support. We 
are in the snuggle and prepared for combat. 

For a free and socialist Puerto Rico! * 

September 4, 1985. The horn rind is courage and sacrifice! 

from somewhere In our homeland Every Puerto Rican a Machetero! 


OVRP Retaliates Against FBI & US Military 


On November 6, the Organizaci<^n de 
Voluntaries por la Revolucion Puer- 
torriquena (OVRP) shot a U.S mili¬ 
tary officer, Major Michael Snyder, 
who headed military recruitment for 
the U.S. in Puerto Rico. Though 
severely wounded. Major Snyder sur¬ 
vived . 

The communique, excerpted in the 
press, stated, "The yanki jails 
are being filled, little by little 
with the best of our patriots, but, 
we say to the Yankis that they 
should prepare their cemeteries, 
for we will fill them with their 
mercenaries....Individuals like 
this Yanki, taking advantage of 
the economic needs of our youth, 
dedicate themselves to deceiving 
the youth, offering villas and 


castles but once they obtain 
someone's signature they have 
achieved their objectives.... 

(the americans) receive rewards, 
extra vacation days and even 
more money, "but what awaits 
the young soldier is "drugs 
and possible death in a foreign 
imperialist army, that inter¬ 
venes in Central America, the 
Caribbean and Lebanon." 

This action took place only days 
after William Webster, Director 
of the FBI traveled to Puerto Rico. 

We support this latest escalation 
against U.S. military occupation 
and FBI invasion of Puerto Rico. 

The struggle continues — QUE 
VIVA PUERTO RICO LIBREl 
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"MAXI-MAXI" UNITS 
Bureau of Prisons Isolates 


Political PrisonersA 


The u.s. government is making plans 
to hold many of its most militant 
and revolutionary political prison¬ 
ers in special "maximum-maximum" 
security units, to isolate them 
from the general prison population, 
from the community and from one 
another. The prisons of the 
United States now hold well over 
100 political prisoners and prison¬ 
ers of war from the New Afrikan/ 
Black Liberation Movement, the 
Puerto Rican Independence Movement, 
the Mexicano movement, the Native 
American struggle; from among white 
Northamerican revolutionaries; from 
the Sanctuary movement and the anti¬ 
nuclear Plowshares protesters. 

These maxi-maxi units are being 
built within the federal prison at 





Sekou Odinga 

of humiliation, beatings and torture. 
Since that time, the lock down has 
continued. All prisoners are in their 
cells 23 hours a day with few per¬ 
sonal belongings, denied all work 
and educational programs, fed cold 
and inedible food in their cells, 
and denied all contact visits. Ran¬ 
dom beatings and forced rectal 
searches are common. 


Lexington, Kentucky; within the 
New York state prison at Walkill; 
and maybe in other places of which 
we are not aware. They are all 
modeled on the federal penitentiary 
at Marion, Illinois which for years 
has held political prisoners and 
POWs under the most barbaric con¬ 
ditions of isolation and brutality. 
Marion is the model as well for 
special political prisons in West 
Germany and throughout Europe and 
Great Britain. 

Marion was built in the sixties as 
the only "Level 6" prison in the 
federal prison system (federal pris¬ 
on security is rated from 1 - 6)• 
Since 1983, Marion has been on a com¬ 
plete lockdown, following the kill¬ 
ing of two guards. After the guards 
were killed, a special squad of of¬ 
ficers recruited from among the most 
brutal at every prison in the feder¬ 
al system was rushed to Marion, where 
for days they carried out a campaign 


The U.S. Bureau of Prisons also tried 
unsuccessfully to set up such a unit 
at Davis Hall within Alderson prison 
for women in West Virginia. Puerto 
Rican POWs Haydee Torres and Lucy 
Rodriguez were held in the unit for 
several months, until a massive pro¬ 
test led by the independence move¬ 
ment forced the unit to close. 

Haydee and Lucy were held in cells 
separated from one another and from 
all other prisoners. The furniture 
in their cells was bolted down; the 
windows were translucent glass through 
which it was impossible to make out 
figures or shapes. Each cell had 
a speaker which could broadcast or be 
used to eavesdrop on their activities. 
When the cell doors were closed they 
kept out all sound and light. After 
weeks of protest, Haydee and Lucy 
were allowed to spend some time to¬ 
gether each day. They exercised in 
a special yard, separated from other 
prisoners. They were allowed visits 






only from their attorneys and 
family. 

Davis Hall put into practice some 
of the techniques used in the Ger¬ 
man prisons against political 
prisoners, including techniques of 
"sensory deprivation." Scientific 
research — some of it done in 
Nazi Germany, some by the CIA — 
has shown that people need contact 
with other people and sensory stim¬ 
ulation to stay oriented. Light, 
sounds, smells are what tell us 
what's going on: what time it is, 
what the weather's like, etc. When 
someone is housed in a cell that 
shuts out all normal input, the 
government hopes that they will 
lose their bearings, go insane and 
even commit suicide. At the very 
least, it is hoped that they will 
renounce their political princi¬ 
ples — go to their jailers and 
offer to do anything to be released 
from their terrible conditions. 

This is what the West German govern 
ment tried in the mid-70s against a 
group of political prisoners from 
the Red Army Fraction, especially 
against Ulrike Meinhof, one of the 
leaders of the armed clandestine 
movement there. Psychiatrists and 
jailers collaborated to drive her 
crazy; when after months in a sen¬ 
sory deprivation "white cell" she 
had refused to renounce her revo¬ 
lutionary beliefs, the West German 
government murdered her, and later 
killed three other prisoners (Jan 
Karl Raaspe, Andreas Baader and 
Gudrun Enslinn), and tried to pub¬ 
licize the murders as suicide. The 
revolutionary movement exposed 
that these were cold-blooded exe¬ 
cutions carried out when isolation 
torture could not force the prison¬ 
ers to renounce their political 
identities. 

These are the kinds of conditions 
that the u.s. government hopes to 
establish across the board for pol¬ 
itical prisoners and POWs in this 
country. They are building the 
special unit at Lexington to hold 
16 women in the basement of a high 
security building, totally separa- 
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ted from the rest of the prison. 
When prisoners at Lexington have 
asked the guards what the new unit 
is for, they are told it's for 
"the women terrorists." 



A similar unit is being built in 
New York State to hold political 
prisoners. There are numerous po¬ 
litical prisoners from the Black 
Liberation Movement and, in partic¬ 
ular, the Black Liberation Army, 
in the New York state system. Many 
of them, including Herman Bell and 
Basheer Hameed, have been put in 
segregation pending their expected 
transfer to the Walkill unit. Re¬ 
cently, captured freedom fighter 
Judy Clark was sentenced to two 
years in segregation (see the arti¬ 
cle below). There may well be other 
such units being built in other 
state or federal facilities. TV 
news reports several months ago re¬ 
ferred to the possibility of high 
security federal prisons being 
built in Montana or Alaska. 

In November, captured resistance 
fighter Susan Rosenberg sued the 
federal Bureau of Prisons to prevent 
her designation to the Chicago Metro¬ 
politan Correctional Center, and to 
expose the special punitive treat¬ 
ment of political prisoners in u.s. 
prisons. Susan presented extensive 
evidence, including affidavits from 
Ohio 7 comrade Raymond Levasseur and 
attorney Judith Holmes, legal adviser 
to POWs Haydee Torres and Lucy 
Rodriguez, detailing the discrimina¬ 
tory and brutal treatment meted out 

(cont. on p. 13) 
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NO PEACE FOR THE 
Plowshares Women Speak 

Religious pad fiats have historically and continue today to play an 
important role in the struggle against u.s. intervention and war and 
nuclear destruction. The principles and strength of their convictions 
have led them time and again to take actions against the war industry 
at significant personal risk and sacrifice. 

There have been at least 17 disarmament/Plovshares actions over the 
last 5 years involving 60 people. The sentences have run from pro¬ 
bation to 3 years to 8 years to 18 years. These actions include: 

7/5/82 - 4 people, boarded the Trident "VSS FLORIDA " by canoe, 

hammered on several missile hatches, poured blood and with spray 
paint, renamed the sub, n USS AUSCHWITZ 

8/10/84 - 2 people, dressed as quality control inspectors, entered 
Sperry Corporation and poured blood on and hammered 2 prototype com¬ 
puters designed to provide guidance and navigation information for 
Trident subs and PAG fighter bombers. 

11/12/84 - 4 people, the Silo Pruning Hooks, entered a Minuteman 
II missile silo at Whiteman Airforce Base near Kansas City, MO and 
used a jackhammer and aircompressor to damage its concrete lid. They 
were held on n preventive detention" and were convicted of sabotage and 
several other counts. In 3/85, they received the most severe prison 
sentences to date for such actions - 8 years, 10 years , and two received 
18 years! This has failed to intimidate others from taking similar 
actions. On the opening day of the Silo Pruning Hooks trial, Martin 
Holladay used a sledge hammer and a chisel to damage another missile 
silo of Whiteman Air Force Base. He received an 8 year sentence. 

Since then 4 more actions have followed. 

11/25/83 - 7 people spent several hours at Griffis Airforce Base 
in HI where they hammered and poured blood on a B-52 converted to 
carry cruise missiles and on several B-52 engines. 

The creativity and often audaciousness of these disarmament actions 
contain a message to us about the vulnerability and accessibility of 
war industry facilities. What follows are excerpts from a series of 
discussions between Shelley Miller (grand jury resister and political 
prisoner from the anti-imperialist movement at Alder son FCI) and 6 wo¬ 
men at Alderson who are imprisoned because of their participation in 
3 different Plowshares actions. Clare Grady ( who was recently re¬ 
leased) , Jackie Allen, Kathleen Rumpf and Liz McAllister were part of 
the Griffiss Plowshares. Anne Montgomery was involved in 2 Plowshares 
actions and the Trident action action mentioned above. Helen Woodson 
was part of the Silo Pruning Hooks. 

QUESTION : What is the goal of your 

actions? What strategy or vision 
do they reflect? 

CLARE ; In our action# we tried to 
embody a vision, not necessarily 
a game plan or a structure. We're 
trying to live out relationships 
in community as contrasted to 


relationships to the state and 
property. In hammering on the 
object, you are making clear 
your relationship to that object 
in unequivocal terms. But it's 
controlled, without threat to 
human life. We're also saying 
that while wa are responsible 
for bombs and for disarmament. 
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WAR MACHINE 



disarmament will not come about 
solely through our efforts or by 
force - that would be the same 
kind of violence. Disarmament 
starts with the inner person. 


out to demonstrate and then 
returning to ordinary life. 

People on the fringe begin to pull 
the main body along. The few begin 
to shift the focus of the others. 


LIZ: The most appealing of 

several visions to me is one of 
disarming - what it actually 
looks like, and how we get there. 
The weapons express us as a 
people and a nation. There's 
something in us that the weapons 
fulfill. We must change our 
relationships to them. Disarm¬ 
ing a particular weapon is a 
symbol of a broader and deeper 
disarmament of the spirit. Enter¬ 
ing into a disarming action means 
trying to live in a disarmed way - 
vulnerable and open. 

ANNE ; I think the fundamental 
change is deeper than getting 
rid of weapons systems. Funda¬ 
mental change must come in terms 
of change in ourselves and in 
our perceptions of power and 
violence. Violence is exported 
along with the weapons. Look at 
Nicaragua and El Salvador. So 
how we communicate our non-viol¬ 
ence and need for a change of 
heart is much more important 
than how we disarm a particular 
weapon. I don't particularly 
hope to change large groups of 
people. Change comes from small 
groups, small communities. I 
think in terms of in-depth change 
in a few, rather than many ongoing 


JACKIE: I don't believe in stra¬ 

tegy and all that. We don't need 
to just disarm weapons, because 
actually people make weapons. And 
you can't disarm people with a 
hammer. I think of the Buddhist 
saying "Embrace the tasks, relin¬ 
quish the fruit of the labor." It's 
not for me to know the end results 
of my action. If I choose to do 
good, particularly in relationship 
with other people and the cosmos, 
the result has to be better than 
not doing the good. I come at non¬ 
violence from a spiritual point of 
view. Spiritual death is worse 
than physical death, and if I used 
violence, the result for me would 
be spiritual death. 

Helen : I don't think in terms of 

strategy at all, but in terms of 
acceptance of personal responsibil¬ 
ity and obediance to the Gospel . 

First and foremost, a speaking of 
truth that stems from moral/spiritual 
principles - (1) total commitment 
to non-violence. That means no 
threat or physical harm to others 
and an invitation into reconcilia¬ 
tion, freedom, and community; (2) 
acceptance of the consequences 
of one's actions and a willing¬ 
ness to endure suffering rather 

(cont. on p. 28 ) 
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Peoples Counterintelligence: 

FBI's RICHARD HELD- 
WAR CRIMINAL 


One of the powerful myths of U.S. 
society is that it is a melting 
pot of different nationalities - 
a pluralistic, democratic society 
of equal opportunity. Although 
the ruling class propagates this 
myth, it maintains its rule by an 
operational analysis that fully 
understands that there are oppres¬ 
sed nations of people existing and 
resisting within U.S. borders and 
its colonized territories like 
Puerto Rico. The demands of these 
peoples, as their struggles have 
developed against injustice and 
oppression, are for national 
liberation - self-determination, 
land and independence, sovereignty. 
The particular alarm felt by the 
ruling class with the rise of 
human rights struggles of Black, 
Puerto Rican, Native American and 
Mexican people over the past 20-30 
years, was because they understand 
full well that only fundamental 
change for power and economic 
justice would correct the oppression 
of these colonized peoples. 

The imperialist bourgeoisie has met 
this threat with a military strate¬ 
gy that can correctly be called 
a counterinsurgency strategy. All 
the lessons of political, military 
and economic control of oppressed 
nations gained by the 100’s of 
years of domination of the Third 
World and war against national 
liberation are being applied. In 
this era, the counterinsurgency 
operations have been covert - secret 
wars waged outside of popular or 
even Congressional review by the 
interlocking, highly organized 
military and intelligence apparatus 
of the U.S. state. When they come 
to light - like the infamous FBI 
COINTELPRO operation of the FBI 
against primarily the Black liber¬ 


ation movement - these operations 
expose not only the flagrant 
violation of the institutions of 
democracy that are supposed to 
exist under the U.S. Constitution, 
but the reality that the U.S. 
government is in a constant state 
of war with oppressed nations. 

FBI Special Agent Richard Held is 
a war criminal. The particular 
wars are the covert military 
operations he directed, as a 
commander of the FBI, against the 
liberation struggles of Black, 
Native American and Puerto Rican 
people. He is responsible for the 
following strategies of official 
state terrorism. 

Richard Held was the head of the 
FBI operation in Puerto Rico agains 
the independence movement that 
culminated in the arrests on August 
30, 1985 of 14 independentistas. 

He commanded the special SWAT team 
that carried out the raid of homes, 
cars and the offices of Pensimento 
Critico, a pro-independence journal 

The FBI considers the war against 
the Puerto Rican independence move¬ 
ment a top priority. Their analy¬ 
sis was put forward by Oliver 
Revell, sub-director of the FBI in 
a February 21, 1985 UPI statement, 
"Puerto,Rican independence groups 
are the greatest long-range threat 
to the internal security of the 
U.S." Richard Held earned his 
place at the head of this opera¬ 
tion with the blood of the Black 
and Native American movements. 

According to Covert Action , #24 
(September, 1985), Special Agent 
Richard Held was in charge of the 
Chicago FBI field office in 1968- 
1969. Here he implemented the 
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FBI COINTELPRO covert war against 
the Black liberation movement, 
which was gaining strength through 
the work of the Black Panther Party 
and its dynamic, young leader, 

Fred Hampton. The FBI field 
office coordinated the infiltra¬ 
tion and destabilization of the 
Chicago BPP chapter. Then on 
December 4, 1969, the leaders of 
Illinois Black Panther Party chap¬ 
ter, Fred Hampton and Mark Clark 
were drugged to sleep and assassin¬ 
ated. Later disclosures revealed 
that these murders were carried 
out by a joint operation of the 
FBI and local law enforcement 
officers. 



credit: Claridad 


FBI Agent Richard Held displays 
weapons allegedly seized during 
raids in Puerto Rico. 


According to Covert Action , Held 
quietly dropped out of sight after 
the assassination and reappeared 
3 years later to head the Rapid 
City, South Dakota FBI Office in 
the aftermath of the Wounded Knee 
occupation on Pine Ridge Reserva¬ 
tion. He directed the counter¬ 
insurgency operation against the 
American Indian Movement (AIM) 
and the population of the Pine 
Ridge reservation. Under his 
leadership, an agent named David 
Price (who it is speculated was 
the same agent that led the tacti¬ 
cal unit that assassinated the 
Black Panthers in 1969 under an 
alias, Daniel Groth) coordinated 
the field operations. The forces 


he coordinated included an 11-man 
FBI SWAT team and a field force 
that united and militarized 
personnel from the U.S. Marshals, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
police. South Dakota state police, 
National Guard, Indian goon squads 
(local Indian counter-revolutionar¬ 
ies and U.S. puppets), white 
vigilante organizations and U.S. 
Army personnel. 

The results of this operation was 
that from 1973-1976 over 300 AIM 
members and supporters were shot. 
Over 70 died. The AIM leadership 
was imprisoned or exiled. The AIM 
organization was disrupted and 
nearly completely destroyed. After 
this reign of terror yielded the 
desired results, the operation was 
ended, and the FBI field office 
reduced to its normal operation 
levels. 

Agent Held appeared once more 
before this latest war against a 
national liberation movement. In 
1981, he headed the Detroit FBI 
office, where the covert opera¬ 
tions were again aimed at the New 
Afrikan/Black liberation movement, 
targetting the Republic of New 
Afrika. 

In the secret U.S. counterinsur¬ 
gency conference held in 1978, 
it was stated that a major goal of 
counterinsurgency is to isolate 
guerrillas from their mass base. 
This theme was evident throughout 
this latest operation in Puerto 
Rico. Through the FBI over-kill 
military presence and numerous FBI 
press conferences, Richard Held 
tried to portray those patriots 
arrested as criminals and terror¬ 
ists. He hoped to delegitimize 
them in the eyes of their people 
and deny any identification of the 
Puerto Rican people with their 
aspirations and courage. 

As the FBI propagates its official 
pronouncement of the dangers of 
"international terrorism”, this 
profile of Richard Held clearly out 
lines WHO ARE THE REAL TERRORISTS! 
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EL SALVADOR 
Libertad a Los 

Preso Politicos 

"Vivan los Movimientos de Liberacion 
Nacional", proclaims the banner over 
the- Cuban, FSLN (Sandinista), and 
FMLN FLAGS. The banner hangs in 
El Salvador, but not where one 
might expect it. it graces the 
center of the political prisoner 
section in Mariona prison. 

Mariona is the largest men's prison 
in El Salvador. Its political 
prisoner section - a distinct com¬ 
pound from the rest of the prison — 
houses over 500 political prisoners. 
Together with women at Ilopango, 
which holds more than 40 women 
political prisoners, the prisoners 
at Mariona have built a political 
prisoner organization, the Commit¬ 
tee of Political Prisoners of 
El Salvador, or COPPES. 

The impact of COPPES at Mariona is 
str fkf n 9* Near the entrance to the 
Political Prisoner compound is a 
poster for COPPES' Literacy campaign. 

It requests aid from families and 
visitors to supply writing utensils 
and notebooks. Many of the prison¬ 
ers are peasants swept up from the 
countryside by the government, and 
have received little formal school¬ 
ing. The literacy campaign helps 
to provide education while they"are 
in prison - and to give them new 
tools for political development. 

A medical clinic that serves the 
prisoners is staffed by imprisoned 
physicians, who are training other 
prisoners as paramedics. Supplies 
are brought in by families of the 



prisoners. Before the political 
prisoners started this clinic, 
health care in the prison was 
virtually non-existent. More 
recently, the political prisoners 
have fought that the prison pro¬ 
vide medical services to the com¬ 
mon prisoners, and the prison has 
established a clinic for them. Man\ 
of the common prisoners prefer to 
come to the COPPES clinic, however, 
because they feel the treatment 
is better. 

The political prisoners administer 
many other aspects of daily life 
in prison. Prisoner organized 
work crews mop the floors regular¬ 
ly. Food for the section is 
dropped off in bulk at the com¬ 
pound, and the prisoners cook and 
distribute it. This arrangement 
offers a degree of convenience for 
prison administrators, who do not 
appear eaqer to work any harder 
than they have to. But it also 
reflects a degree of autonomy whicf 
has been won not through the lazi¬ 
ness or benevolence of the adminis* 
trators, but through a protracted 
struggle by the prisoners. 

Since COPPES was formed in 1980, 
the prisoners have staged six 
hungerstrikes to press their 
demands. The determination of the 
prisoners is part of why the prisor 
officials have decided to tolerate 
the political banners, for example 
Perhaps most striking, however, is 
the fact that throughout most of 
the day, prison guards remain out- 












side the compound, rather than 
within it. 

Some of the prisoners explain their 
determination and willingness to 
take risks in their struggles with¬ 
in the prison by pointing out that 
they have lost just about every¬ 
thing. They have been arrested, 
tortured, are locked in jail, and 
often held without charges. What 
remains is their dignity and will 
to change their conditions. 

The prisoners who are in Mariona 
are fortunate in a certain res¬ 
pect, however. They are alive. 
Stories abound among prisoners of 
having been arrested and tortured 
with other persons who have never 
been seen again. 

Duarte's election last year has 
been hailed as a major advance for 
human rights in El Salvador by the 
Reagan administration. Prisoners 
tell a different tale however. They 
report that virtually every politi¬ 
cal prisoner has been tortured. 

They describe greater reliance on 
torture which leaves little physi¬ 
cal signs: sleep deprivation, 
suffocation, being tied up and 
having a tire filled with human 
excrement placed around your neck, 
or electric shocks. Prisoners 
point out that their very imprison¬ 
ment as political prisoners is 
testimony to the lack of political 
freedom. Some are held without 
legal charges. Many others are 
held under a decree permitting 
"extra-judicial confessions" — 
a legal euphemism for confessions 
written by security forces and 
signed under torture. 

Despite the fact that Salvadorans 
on every point of the political 
spectrum refer to "the war", the 
government holds no officially 
recognized P.O.W.s. To do so 
would mean formal recognition of 
a state of civil war, which the gov¬ 
ernment refuses to do. Instead, 
FMLN combatants from the insurgent 
army are held as political prison¬ 
ers — those who are not simply 
executed by the army. In the re¬ 
cent exchange which freed President 
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Jose Napolean Duarte's daughter, 
who had been kidnapped, 25 prison¬ 
ers held by the government were 
released, many of them FMLN com¬ 
batants. According to the New York 
Times, this exchange may lead the 
army to take fewer prisoners alive, 
for fear that they will be set 
free in future exchanges. 

In contrast to the government 
treatment of captured combatants, 
there is little dispute that the 
FMLN has treated the prisoners 
it takes with careful adherence 
to the Geneva conventions, and has 
released P.O.W.s to the Interna¬ 
tional Committee of the Red Cross. 


Maxi-Maxi (cont. from p. 7 ) 

to captured revolutionaries. POWs 
and political prisoners have often 
been sent to MCCs to serve their 
sentences. MCCs are short-term 
facilities with no real educational, 
work or recreational programs. They're 
designed for pre-trial prisoners — 
people come and go, and long-term 
political prisoners can more easily 
be isolated from the rest of the popu¬ 
lation. 

In the course of the hearings, the 
government revealed that, in fact, 
Susan is due to be sent to the new 
Lexington unit, which will open in 
a few months. Randy Brachman, an MCC 
administrator and counterinsurgency 
agent, testified that Bureau of Pris¬ 
ons Director Norman Carlson had taken 
a "personal interest" in Susan's 
situation, and this interest was the 
basis for her special designation. 

It was also revealed that the judge 
and prosecutor in her New Jersey case, 
in which she and her comrade Tim 
Blunk were convicted of possession of 
weapons and explosives and sentenced 
to the maximum of 58 years, had col¬ 
luded with the Bureau of Prisons to 
arrange Susan's high-security desig¬ 
nation. 

Federal Judge Peter Leisure dismissed 
Susan's suit and fully backed the 
government's strategy to harass and 
give out special treatment to polit- 

(next page) 
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Maxi-Maxi Prisons , cont'd. from p.7 
ical prisoners. He ruled that there 
is no "first amendment right to preach 
armed revolution within prison walls" 
—in other words, that revolution¬ 
aries have no rights in jail and that 
political prisoners can and should be 
treated differently from other pri¬ 
soners. 

For years, political prisoners in u.s. 
jails have been subjected to inhumane 
conditions — from the San Quentin 
Adjustment Center where George Jackson 
was killed, to the behavior modifica¬ 
tion units at Marion. The government 
has understood that although they 
can imprison revolutionaries, they 
can't break their spirit of resist¬ 
ance. Third World revolutionaries 
in prsion have been a source of 
inspiration and ideological leader¬ 
ship for their movements; now, a 
number of white Northamerican revolu¬ 
tionary combatants and activists 
have joined them in fighting for the 
rights of political prisoners. The 


response of the counterinsurgency 
experts in the Justice Department 
has been to develop the science of 
intimidation, brutality and torture 
to a higher level with the institu¬ 
tion of maxi-maxi political prisons 

It is going to take a long-term 
fight to stop the maxi-maxi units, 
and to build a movement to defend 
political prisoners and POWs. A 
campaign has been begun by the 
New Afrikan People's Organization 
and the Movimiento de Liberaci6n 
Nacional - Puertorriqueno to tar¬ 
get the Bureau of Prisons and pro¬ 
test the jailing of POWs and polit¬ 
ical prisoners in special high- 
security conditions. CFR fully 
supports and will participate in 
this campaign. It will include 
coordinated demonstrations target¬ 
ting the Bureau of Prisons in 
Washington, D.C., Marion prison 
and the Lexington unit. For more 
information, contact us. 


JUDY CLARK- 

Fighting 2 Year Sentence in Lockdown 

Judy Clark is a political prisoner at Bedford Hills Prison, New York. 

She is serving a life sentence for her participation in the October 20, 
1981 Brinks expropriation in Nyack, NY, carried out under the leader¬ 
ship of the Black Liberation Army. Judy first became politically 
active in the Civil Rights movement of the early 60's. She later 
joined SDS and organized against the war in Vietnam and in support of 
the Black liberation struggle. Judy was part of the Weather Under¬ 
ground Organization, and served 6 months in jail after she was captured 
in 1970. She was active for years in the anti-imperialist women's 
movement, in the struggle to support prisoners, and in work to expose 
the FBI's COINTELPRO (counterintelligence) program. 

Judy is now serving 2 years in isolation in the segregation unit at 
Bedford Hills, for conspiracy to escape. This is a clear attack on 
Judy because she is a committed revolutionary. And, it's an attempt to 
break her will to resist, which has been consistent and an inspiration 
to all who know her. A campaign was immediately initiated by the 
other Bedford prisoners — over 1/3 of Judy’s sister prisoners signed 
their names in protest over her treatment to the warden. On the out¬ 
side, pressure is also being put on the prison authorities to return 
Judy to general population. The following is excerpted from Judy's 
own account of her situation; 

"On September 4, 1985, as I was leaving a visit, I was confronted by 
several guards who handcuffed me and took me immediately to the Special 
Housing Unit - segregation - here at Bedford Hills Prison. Once there, 
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I was given a written notice that I was being charged with conspiracy 

to escape. I was also told that all ray property had been confiscated... 
Since it is common knowledge inside that a prisoner walks into a dis¬ 
ciplinary hearing guilty until proven innocent, and being aware of how 
disciplinary charges are used against political activists, I knew 
immediately that I was in for a long hard fight... i was found guilty 
by the Lieutenant holding my hearing, and I was sentenced to two years 
in isolation in SHU — the box. This means being locked in a cell 23 
hours a day, with no access to facilities, education or work programs. 

"The length of my sentence is unprecedented here at Bedford. In the 
past, women who have actually escaped and who then have later been found, 
or who have been detected while attempting to escape, have received 
from 6 months to a year segregation time. The only reason I got two 
years in the box is because I am a revolutionary political prisoner who 
the state wants to isolate from other prisoners and the struggle out¬ 
side ... While this attack is unprecedented at Bedford, it is not 
surprising nor different from the treatment of many political prisoners 
and Prisoners of War. It comes in the wake of numerous arrests and 
indictments against revolutionaries from the North American anti¬ 
imperialist movement and the New Afrikan/Black and Puerto Rican libera¬ 
tion struggles. Many of the New Afrikan/Black political prisoners and 
Prisoners of War being held in New York State prisons, such as Her man 
Bell and Nuh Washington, are being kept in isolation for extended 
periods of time ... In the Federal prison system, the situation is 
even worse. At Marion Federal prison, New Afrikan POW's Sundiata 
Acoli and Sekou Odinga and, until recently. Native American POW Leonard 
Peltier, along with dozens of other prisoners, are in a permanent state 
of lock, in strip cells ... Puerto Rican POW's Haydee Torres and Lucy 
Rodriguez were held in a special isolation unit at Alderson Federal 
Women's Penitentiary until a political mobilization of protest forced 
the prison system to transfer them." 

"... The government wages these attacks because it understands that 
though it may imprison us, it cannot destroy our continued political 
activity and will to resist. For years. Third World revolutionaries 
in prison have organized and struggled to be a militant presence in 
their movements, inspiring others to greater struggle ... Recognizing 
this gives me the incentive and clarity to continue to struggle, no 
matter what my conditions are... The fight to get me out of the box, 
like all struggles to improve the conditions of political prisoners 
and POW's, is important not only to defend our lives and safety, but 
also to ensure our ability to be effective militant voices in our move¬ 
ments — and to build the long-term struggle to free all political 
prisoners and POW's!" 


Write letters of protest, demanding 
chat Judy Clark be returned to gen¬ 
eral population to: 


Superintendent Elaine Lord 
247 Harris Road 

Bedford Hills Correctional Center 
Bedford Hills, NY 10507 



credit: off our backs 
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FIGHT REPRESSION 
SUPPORT POLITICAL 


There are a number of major political trials happening now or coming up 
in the next few months. The men and women on trial are facing indict¬ 
ments with laundry lists of conspiracy charges. Conviction could mean 
essentially life sentences. 

1 heir only crimes*are their committment to a world free of colonialism 
and neocolonialism, their belief in a society free of racism, sexism, 
and exploitation, and their principled and persistent efforts to build 
a powerful progressive movement that can bring about those fundamental 
changes. 

The following section details these trials. An overview gives some 
sense of how the criminal justice system is being used as a major tool 
of counterinsurgency. One mechanism is to systematically subvert the 
historically most democratic aspects of the legal system. What better 
way to perpetrate the myth of U.S. democracy than by turning political 
repression into law and order? For example: 

the right to bail and the presumption of innocence are abrogated by 


"WE ARE GUILTY OF NO CRIMES 

Ohio 7 Trial in Brooklyn 


Seven Northamerican anti-imperial¬ 
ists began a major political trial 
in Brooklyn, New York this fall, 
the Ohio 7. The 7 (Ray Levasseur, 
Patricia Gros, Tommy Manning, Carol 
Manning, Jaan Laaman, Barbara Curzi- 
Laaman, and Richard Williams) are 
charged with carrying out 10 bombings 
against corporate and military targets 
that were claimed from 1982-1984 by 
the United Freedom Front. (Due to a 
death in the family of Pat Gros’ 
attorney, Pat's case has been 
severed from that of her comrades). 


and medical records to pediatricians 
schools and day care centers. In 
parts of New England, FBI agents 
and state police went door-to-door 
with pictures of the 7. 

In November, 1984, five of the 7 
were captured in Cleveland, Ohio; 
six months later, Thomas and Carol 
Manning and their three children 
were captured in Norfolk, Virginia. 
(See The Insurgent , Vol. 1, No. 1 
for information about the FBI 
kidnap of the Manning children.) 


In 1981-82, the FBI carried out 
Operation BOSLUC/Western Sweep, 
one of the most intensive investi¬ 
gations in u.s. history. It target- 
ted the 7, as well as other Northam¬ 
erican revolutionaries (Alan Berkman 
and Marilyn Buck) and New Afrikan 
Freedom Fighters Assata Shakur, 

Mutulu Shakur and Nehanda Abiodun. 

The search, focussed in the Northeast, 
focussed largely on the children of 
the 7, distributing their pictures 


The 7 view the repressive atmosphere 
of their trial and the trial itself 
as a continuation of the counterin¬ 
surgency campaign begun with BOSLUC. 
In his opening statement, Ray 
Levasseur, who is representing him¬ 
self, said: "In a criminal case, it 
is often said that for someone to 
represent himself or herself is not 
a very wise move. . . But this is 
not a criminal case. It is an at¬ 
tempt by the government to crimin- 
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COME TO COURT 
PRISONERS 


the 1984 preventive detention act... 

juries are often sesquestered or anonymous. This serves to intimi- 
^ a te jurors because the defendant is portrayed as dangerous... 

— grand juries are an investigative tool of the F.B.I.... 

judges are giving maximum sentences, often using the defendant's 
P°liti ca l clarity and pride in their acts of resistance as an excuse... 

The government is trying to prevent defendants from putting political/ 
legal defenses before their juries. But those on trial are determined 
to uphold their principles, expose government repression and fight the 
attempt to criminalize, isolate and silence resistance. 

We urge people to come to court. Our presence can dispel the atmosphere 
of danger and criminality the government tries to create. Our presence 
makes a statement that we will not be intimidated by repression or allow 
the government to determine the legitimacy of any part of the progres¬ 
sive movement. We'll all be stronger for it! 


alize revolutionaries and those who 
resist the government's policies. 

It is an attempt to criminalize the 
movement of which I am a part: the 
clandestine movement. It is an 
attempt to criminalize the fight 
against U.S. imperialism. . . That 
is what makes this a political trial. 
None of us at the defense table are 
criminals. We are the sons and 
daughters of mill workers and labor¬ 
ers and laborers and homemakers and 
we are very proud of that. We are 
revolutionaries, and reject every 
attempt by the government to crim¬ 
inalize us — because we are guilty 
of no crimes." 

During their trial, the 7 have used 
every opportunity to uncover the 
real criminals and their crimes: 

U.S. support for the racist South 
African regime, U.S. aggression 
against the people of Central 
America, the nature of the FBI. 

They have made their own long his~ . 
tories of resistance clear — 
much to the dismay of the judge, 
the prosecutors and the two FBI 
agents who sit at the prosecution 
table. Throughout Ray's opening, 
he was interrupted by the judge 


and prosecutor Charles Rose (who 
also prosecuted all those tried 
for criminal contempt of the grand 
juries investigating the Puerto 
Rican independence movement; and w 
who debriefed Puerto Rican traitor 
Alfredo Mendez). In his opening, 

Ray described being framed for the 
sale of a small amount of marijuana: 
"My experience in prison was a 
shocking one, and only deepened my 
commitment to social change. I did 
all of my time in maximum security, 
and in segregation units, because 
I had been identified as a polit¬ 
ical prisoner. I went to the pen¬ 
itentiary from the county jail be¬ 
fore I should have because the 
prosecutor had me moved during a 
hunger strike in which Black and 
white inmates had banded together 
in a situation where many of us 
were sick from intestinal sicknesses 
and very inadequate food; when we got 
food that was spoiled and you could 
not eat, then we went on strike and 
formed a committee, and I was asked 
to speak for them. And the next day, 
I was in segregation in a state pri¬ 
son, and I had never seen the inside 
of a state prison prior to that. 

(next page) 
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report and put in segregation be¬ 
cause they refused to be assaulted 
by a male guard." 

The government's case is expected 
to last through mid-January. In 
the defense case, the Ohio 7 hope 
to put on witnesses to testify 
about the nature of U.S. imperial¬ 
ism; and about the nature of build¬ 
ing a clandestine resistance movement. 
Public support for the 7 is cru¬ 
cial in fighting their case, and in 
protesting the unceasing physical 
atatcks and threats. We urge our 
readers who can to come to court 
to support these revolutionaries. 

Come to Brooklyn federal court, 

225 Cadman Plaza East; Judge 
Glasser's courtroom. The trial 
goes on Monday - Thursday, 

9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


CFR extends our sympathy to anti-imp¬ 
erialist lawyer Susan Tipograph on 
the deaths of her mother and father. 
Susan has dedicated herself to using 
her skills to support political pris* 
oners and Prisoners of War. 


Because I had been identified as a 
political prisoner, although I was 
only doing five years I ended up on 
death row because the segregation 
unit was part of death row. We 
shared part of the tier with death 
row. The percentage of Black 
prisoners in this prison in Ten¬ 
nessee (Brushy Mountain State 
Prison - Ed.) far exceeded the 
percentage in the state's popula¬ 
tion. With a couple of exceptions, 
all of the prisoners on death row 
were Black. All were from poor and 
working class backgrounds. I never 
met one that wasn't. They were 
primarily there for economic crimes. 
Taking because you haven't got a 
job, taking because you can't pro¬ 
vide — you don't have enough to 
provide for your family, taking be¬ 
cause you are sick of a racist sys¬ 
tem that gives you no opportunity.'' 


The government is worried about how 
well the Ohio 7 are projecting 
their political beliefs to the jury, 
the press and the public. On Nov¬ 
ember 27, while in a locked court¬ 
room empty of spectators or the jury, 
while viewing evidence, the Ohio 7 
were harassed by the federal 
marshals, who were trying to pro¬ 
voke a violent confrontation. As 
Ray said in open court a few days 
later: "You (addressing Judge 

Glasser - Ed.) ... made clear that 
the marshals are solely responsible 
for handling us. The point was not 
lost on them and within a matter of 
hours we were roughly strip searched 
by up to 15 extremely hostile mar¬ 
shals who threatened and tried to 
terrorize us. A few of the most 
sadistic marshals who led the attack 
on us in March, but who we haven't 
seen since, were called back in 
and tried to provoke a violent in¬ 
cident. The marshals' frenzied atti¬ 
tude and belligerence carried over 
to MCC, where the garage guard 
picked up their lead and abusively 
searched the men again, and then 
tried to search the women in the same 
manner. Barbara Curzi and Carol 
Manning refused to submit to a phys¬ 
ical search by a male guard. They 
requested a female guard to search 
them, which finally did happen, but 



















DR. ALAN BERKMAN^ 

Fights Cancer & Conspiracy Charges 

Alan D__ j _ a _• , » 
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Dr. Alan Berkman was arrested with 
Betty Ann Duke on May 23, 1985 in 
Philadelphia by the F.BI. They were 
charged with conspiracy to possess 
weapons, explosives and false iden¬ 
tification, charges which carry up 
to 71 years in prison. Betty Ann, 
who had successfully fought preven¬ 
tive detention and was out on bail 
since August, defied the government's 
attempts to try and jail revolution- 
_aries by jumping bail in early October. 



Their arrest was the result of a mas¬ 
sive FBI hunt for revolutionaries 
involved in building clandestine 
anti-imperialist resistance. The 
arrest was accompanied by an FBI- 
orchestrated media campaign to brand 
them as "terrorists" and dangers to 
the community. Alan has been active 
in anti-imperialist politics and 
struggle for over 20 years, and in 
community medicine as a physician for 
more than 15 years. He has been a 
particular target of the FBI both 
because of his role as an activist 
and organizer, and also because he 
has medically treated people in 
struggle, Prisoners of War and 
political prisoners. As he said at 
his arraignment on July 1, 1985, "I am 
a revolutionary, an anti-imperialist, 
a supporter of human rights for all 


oppressed peoples. I'm not guilty 
of any crimes — just of tryinq to 
stop them." 

Since his arrest, Alan has been kept 
under "special security" in preven¬ 
tive detention, in 4 different prisons 
He has constantly been in segregation 
and subject to extraordinary restric¬ 
tions. He has been subpoenaed to a 
grand jury investigating the revolu¬ 
tionary underground and is refusing 
to collaborate. 

Alan is an internationalist who has 
supported national liberation move¬ 
ments around the world since the 
early 1960's. His medical skills 
were devoted to serving the oppressed 
and not to accumulating wealth. He 
treated survivors of the 1971 Attica 
Rebellion. He infiltrated across 
government lines to bring medical 
care to the Native Americans at the 
takeover of Wounded Knee in 1973. 

He went into prisons on innumerable 
occasions to treat political prison¬ 
ers and Prisoners of War, including 
New Afrikan POW Sekou Odinga and 
Puerto Rican POW William Morales. 

He worked in a clinic of the Black 
community in Lowndes County, Alabama, 
and in the Puerto Rican community 
of the Lower East Side in New York. 
Alan went to prison for 8 months in 
1982 for contempt of a grand jury 
rather than collaborate with an FBI 
investigation into the Black Libera¬ 
tion movement and the Black Libera¬ 
tion Army. 

2% years ago, Alan went underground 
rather than allow the U.S. government 
to rob the revolutionary movement of 
a committed doctor and activist. At 
the time of his arrest in May, Alan 
was wanted by the FBI and faced 12H 
years in prison because a paid govern¬ 
ment informant accused him of treat¬ 
ing a wounded revolutionary, Marilyn 
Buck, and not turning her in to the 
FBI . Instead of merely charging him 
with not reporting a gunshot wound— 
a minor charge with a maximum sen¬ 
tence of 1 year — he was charged with 

(next page ) 
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being accessory to an armed robbery 
for the 1981 attempted Brink's ex¬ 
propriation. FBI wanted posters 
listed him as "armed and dangerous" 
because of his political activities. 

Under the conditions he faces as a 
political prisoner, Alan now faces 
an additional medical emergency. In 
November, he found an enlarged gland 
under his right arm. It took nearly 
a month for the prison to respond to 
his request for a biopsy; the biopsy 
ultimately showed that Alan has a 
form of cancer, Hodgkin's Disease, a 
cancer of the lymphatic system. It is 
potentially curable, but only with 
prompt evaluation and the highest 
quality of treatment with weeks of 
X-ray therapy or chemotherapy or both 
He needs doctors and a medical facil¬ 
ity that are experienced in treating 
this type of cancer. If he is treat¬ 
ed correctly, he has a good chance; 
if the treatment is inadequate dur¬ 
ing the initial process, his chances 
or survival drop dramatically. 


preceding the hearing. Judge Poliak 
had received hundreds of letters 
asking him to guarantee that Alan 
receive proper medical care. They 
came from the progressive medical 
community, the legal community, 
schoolchildren, other political 
prisoners, non-political prisoners, 
and supporters throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

The government was forced to back 
down on its previous position that 
Alan would be treated at the federal 
prison hospital at Springfield, 
Missouri — a notorious butcher shop. 
They agreed to his demand that he 
receive treatment at the University 
of Pennsylvania cancer care center 
in Philadelphia. Other concerns 
about where Alan will be held while 
he undergoes the weeks of radiation 
and its painful side-effects have 
yet to be determined, but indica¬ 
tions are that the U.S. Attorney, 
the Marshals and the judge are feel¬ 
ing the pressure of this very suc¬ 
cessful political campaign. 


On December 9, a hearing was held 
before Judge Louis Poliak in federal 
court in Philadelphia to force the 
government to take all steps neces¬ 
sary to insure that Alan receive 
proper medical care. As Alan said 
in a November 18 press release: "As 
a physician I have had many years' 
experience with prison health ser¬ 
vices. Unfortunately, these are 
almost invariably characterized by 
inefficiency, incompetence and in¬ 
difference to the welfare of the 
patients. Prisoners are denied their 
freedom and contact with society. 

We should not also be denied our 
lives and health....In cases involv¬ 
ing political prisoners, general in¬ 
difference is transformed into con¬ 
scious intent to deny medical care." 

The December 9 hearing began with a 
statement by Alan to the court in 


Alan has dedicated his life to the 
quality and continuation of life. 
When he treated political prisoners, 
he often faced intimidation and FBI 
harassment, because many were in 
similar situations to the one Alan 
faces now: in need of medical care 
and denied that care because they 
were branded "terrorist." In Alan’s 
case, denial of medical care can 
transform political internment into 
a death sentence. We need to con¬ 
tinue the campaign, because we know 
that the only thing that restrains 
the brutality of the law enforce¬ 
ment agencies is the knowledge that 
the community is holding them ac¬ 
countable. We cannot let them de¬ 
prive Alan of his life, and our 
movement of this committed activist 
and humanitarian. 
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Political Defense Wins a Victory- 
Miles of Trials Ahead 


In September, Linda Evans put a mon¬ 
key wrench in the government's "anti- 
terrorist" machinery by scoring a 
political victory in her New York 
City federal trial for weapons pos¬ 
session and harboring a fugitive. 

Linda was captured along with a revo¬ 
lutionary comrade, Marilyn Buck, in 
Dobbs Ferry, New York on May 11, 1985. 
Marilyn, for years a committed fight¬ 
er in solidarity with the New Afri- 
kan Independence Movement, had been 
a fugitive since 1977 when she fail¬ 
ed to return from a prison furlough. 

Linda was charged with having a gun 
when she was arrested, and having 
tried to hide the fact that Marilyn 
was a fugitive as they traveled 
together, in her defense, she 
turned the government's accusations 
around: certainly she had acted in 
a clandestine fashion — using false 
names and driving in such a way as 
to lose any one following her — but 
she had done so for political rea¬ 
sons, to build a secure movement 
away from the eyes and ears of the 
state, and not criminal ones. She 
should be found not guilty, Linda 
argued, because her intentions were 
revolutionary and not the criminal 
intent the law prohibits. 

Linda was represented by Ashanti 
Chimurenga, a Black woman attorney 
who is coordinator of the New 
Afrikan Legal Network. Ms. Chimur¬ 
enga had to fight federal Judge 
Matthew Broderick {former NYC police 
commissioner) and U.S. Attorney 
Patricia Williams constantly to be 
allowed to present Linda's defense. 
Linda's defense witnesses included 
Susan Putter, who had worked with 
Linda in the John Brown Anti-Klan 
rommittee in Austin, Texas; Doris 
Purner, a leader of the Black 
.iuizen's Task Force in Austin 
w’hich had led the Black community 
in fighting police violence in 
Vastin; and David Gilbert, anti- 
imperialist freedom fighter serving 



a life sentenc^fo^u^pafft^^^T- 
ti°n in the October 20, 1981 Brink's 
expropriation under the leadership 
of the BLA, and an old friend of 
Linda's from SDS in the 60's. All 
testified that through years of 
surveillance, intimidation and 
phone taps by the FBI, Linda and 

other anti-imperialists had learned 
that in order to be truly effective 
and to protect their work from 
government counterinsurgency, they 
had to build a clandestine move- 
ment -- one that the state's agents 
couldn't see and couldn't find. 

David Gilbert in particular testi¬ 
fied that without a clandestine 
core to the movement, those who did 
public political work were complete- 

ittackS Srable t0 the state ' s attacks. 

After over three days of delibera¬ 
tion, the jury of four Black people 
and eight white people found Linda 
not guilty of the most serious 
charge of weapons possession, 
carrying a sentence of ten years; 
couldn^t reach a verdict on*harbor¬ 
ing a fugitive, and found her 
guilty only of a minor weapons 
charge carrying a maximum sentence 
o- two years. Conversations with 
the jurors after the trial made it 
c f ear that, although they did not 
support Linda's revolutionary 

(next page) 
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politics, they did believe that 
she was a revolutionary and not a 
criminal. Several jurors recalled 
the COINTELPRO attacks of the 60's 
and 70's on the Black Liberation 
movement in particular, and under¬ 
stood why people would have learned 
to build a revolutionary movement 
underground. 

Throughout the trial, Ms. Chimurenga 
was insulted by the racist judge, 
who threatened several times to 
hold her in contempt for defending 
her client so militantly. Linda's 
victory with the jury seemed to have 
stopped him from going as far as 
taking legal action, though he made 
his disrespect clear at every point 
He gave Linda the maximum sentence 


of two years, and is retrying her 
on the harboring charge. 

Linda faces two more trials: one in 
Connecticut, due to hegin in January 
1986, for possession of false iden¬ 
tification and harboring Marilyn 
Buck in 1983; and one in Louisiana 
for buying weapons using a false 
name. When Linda was arraigned in 
New Orleans following her New York 
trial, she was held in preventive 
detention by the Louisiana magis¬ 
trate, who clearly did not care 
that no fewer than three federal 
judges had already released her on 
bail, after finding that she was 
neither a "danger to the community" 
nor a "risk of flight", as stated 
in the legal language. 


LAURA WHITEHORN— 
Support Grows in Baltimore 

On May 11, 1985, the FBI busted into 
an apartment in Baltimore without a 
search warrant, allegedly looking 
for fugitives involved in building 
the armed clandestine struggle. There 
they found Laura Whitehorn and ar¬ 
rested her. She has been charged 
with possession of false identifi¬ 
cation and weapons, and assaulting 
a federal officer. She has been 
held under the No-Bail law in pre¬ 
ventive detention at the Baltimore 
City Jail since her arrest. 



Laura has been an anti-imperialist 
organizer and activist for over 20 
years. In the 60's she worked in the 
Civil Rights movement. She was a 
member of SDS and fought to support 
the Vietnamese people in their war 
for liberation. She organized support 
for the Black Panther Party. In the 
early 70's, Laura helped to found the 
Boston Women's School. She worked in 
People Against Racism in Boston to 
fight the racist attacks against Black 
people during the years of the "anti- 
busing" movement in the mid-70's. 

In 1975, immediately following the 
victory of the Vietnamese people, 

Laura visited Vietnam as one of four 
members of a delegation of anti¬ 
imperialist women from this country. 


She worked to raise political and 
material aid for ZANU during the 
struggle for a free Zimbabwe. Laura 
worked to expose the FBI's counter¬ 
intelligence program (COINTELPRO) , 
and to support political prisoners 
and Prisoners of War. 

What the U.S. government is now 
charging as crimes against Laura arc* 
not "crimes", but the activities of 
a woman revolutionary who for several 
years now has been part of building 
the clandestine aspect of a revolu¬ 
tionary resistance movement. Laura's 
treatment since her arrest — by the 
FBI, the U.S. Marshals, the judge 
and the jail authorities — has been 
aimed at criminalizing and isolating 
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her from the Baltimore community and 

the movement. Although they had 
found no fugitives in the apartment, 
FBI agents arrested Laura and began 
a campaign to brand her a "terrorist" 

A week after her arrest, the Assis¬ 
tant U.S. Attorney, w*ho has since 
been removed from the case, "leaked" 
to the national press inflammatory 
stories about the Baltimore apartment. 
Laura has been held in "special secur¬ 
ity conditions at the Baltimore City 
Jail. Despite numerous bail hearings 
and an appeal of the No-Bail judge-" 
ment, all her efforts have been 
rejected. Yet, despite her detention, 
she has been able to generate support 
for her case and for other political 


prisoners, within the Baltimore 

progressive, anti-war, and women's 
communities. Awareness is growing 
about the importance of fighting 
P°llti ca l repression and supporting 
political prisoners. A process of 
dialogue and struggle about Laura's 
case, as well as about building a 
multi-leveled resistance movement is 
emerging. In early December, there 
was a forum in Baltimore to engage 
these issues, build awareness of her 
situation, and support for all 
political prisoners. 

Ihe trial is scheduled to start in 
B^ltiniore Federal Court on January 
21, 1986. * 


MARILYN BUCK- 
Carrying on John Brown's Tradition 


A particular blow was felt by the 
anti-imperialist movement on May 11, 
1985 when Marilyn Buck was captured 
in Dobbs Ferry, New York by the FBI. 

Marilyn had been underground for 8 
years and the subject of intense 
FBI searches. She began to assume 
a legendary character, as the FBI 
tied her with every alleged act - 
fighting in solidarity with the BLA. 
She now will be going on trial in 
the winter of 1986 in New York 
federal court on the Brinks/RICO 
charges. Her charges include help¬ 
ing to liberate New Afrikan Freedom 
Fighter Assata Shakur from prison 



in 1979 and a series of conspiracy 
indictments related to fighting in 
solidarity with the BLA for years. 
These charges are attempts by the 
government both to criminalize the 
Black Liberation movement as well as 
solidarity with it, through racist 
depiction of the BLA as a gang of 
thugs, and of revolutionary soli¬ 
darity a bizarre aberration. 
Marilyn Buck has been one of the 
most consistent fighters over many 
years, in solidarity with national 
liberation and self-determination. 
The following are excerpts from a 
recently written personal recol¬ 
lection of Marilyn by Judy Clark. 


"I had not known Marilyn personal¬ 
ly r though we had both been active 
in SDS and the anti-imperialist 
movement. But I had heard of her 
when she was arrested in 1973, 
along with another white woman 
accused of supporting the Black 
Liberation Army (BLA) by buying 
ammunition ... I identified with 
h e r political stand in solidarity 
with Black liberation. I felt 
frustrated at the dissolution of 
our movement and the apathy around 
me, in the face of such stark 
events as the Attica Prison rebel¬ 
lion and massacre, the murder of 
George Jackson ... so I respected 

(next page) 
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Marilyn's continuing political 
commitment to support the Black 
Liberation struggle and its right 
to struggle with every means neces¬ 
sary, including armed struggle." 

"... I began to write to Marilyn 
and eventually to visit her ... By 
any yardstick, and certainly in 
terms of our movement’s experience, 
Marilyn was doing long and hard 
time ... Despite all the depriva¬ 
tions she faced ... Marilyn never 
once complained about her personal 
circumstances. She never expressed 
cynicism or regrets. Her anger 
was always political and directed 
against the enemy. Her concern was 
never for herself, but for the 
revolutionary forces of the national 
liberation struggles, and particu¬ 
larly other political prisoners and 
POW's ... If Marilyn had been 
willing to bend or compromise just 
a little, the government might well 
have been more lenient towards her. 
Yet, she never, for one moment, 
wavered from her principles or 
weakened her resolve. Her ability 
to sustain a protracted view meant 
she never lost sight of the fact 
that the dominant force of history 
in this era, was the struggles of 
Third World people for national 
liberation and socialism." 

"... For Marilyn, national libera¬ 
tion was not just an abstract idea, 
but life and blood people whose 
battles, sacrifices and spirit 
kindled her own visions, hopes and 

4 Puerto Rican Patriots 

On October 4, 1985, the 4 Puerto 
Rican independentistas, Alejandrina 
Torres, Edwin Cortes, Alberto Rodri¬ 
guez and Jose Luis Rodriguez were 
sentenced by Judge Leighton in Fed¬ 
eral Court in Chicago. All four had 
been convicted on various charges 
of seditious conspiracy on August 
28th after a 2 month trial. 

Alejandrina, Edwin and Alberto, who 
had taken the stance of Prisoners 
of War as freedom fighters for Puer¬ 
to Rican independence were sentenced 
to 35 years each. Jose Luis, who 
presented a defense as a full sup¬ 
porter of the independence strug- 


sense of responsibility. She 
understood our own accomplishments 
as a movement as in large part a 
product of the leadership of Third 
World struggles. Marilyn internal¬ 
ized the principle of support for 
self-determination, such that it 
was a living, breathing part of her 
day-to-day consciousness and motiva¬ 
tion. .. Marilyn always said that 
being a combative revolutionary 
entailed more than taking part in 
armed actions ... Thus, she support¬ 
ed the Black Liberation Army as a 
strategic response to the need for 
armed clandestinity in order to 
ensure the survival and continuity 
of Black revolutionary nationalist 
struggle." 

"... To struggle in clandestinity 
entails work that demands courage, 
patience, and a careful meticu¬ 
lous, conscious care, the fruits 
of which are rarely publically 
recognized or appreciated. I 
thought of this when I heard in 
1977 that Marilyn had not returned 
to prison from a furlough. I 
knew that she had made that choice 
not just from a personal desire 
for freedom, but out of a sense of 
responsibility to re-double her 
efforts and effectiveness in build¬ 
ing anti-imperialist resistance ... 

I reveled at the small triumph of 
Marilyn's freedom, because it 
represented a step in our own move¬ 
ment's development toward a tradi¬ 
tion of armed anti-imperialist 
resistance." 

Sentenced in Chicago 

gle including the waging of armed 
struggle, but not an actual parti¬ 
cipant in the armed struggle, re¬ 
ceived a 20 year suspended sentence 
and 5 years probation. 

At the celebration in Chicago after 
the sentencing, Jose Luis summarized 
his feelings after 2% years of pre¬ 
paring for and fighting this case: 
"Although today we celebrate the 
fact that I was not imprisoned, to¬ 
night we must continue to do what¬ 
ever is necessary to ensure the 
safety and well-being of the three 
POW's and to guarantee that they 
too, along with Puerto Rico will 
one day be free." 
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New York 8 Sentenced—No Time Behind Bars 


nn October 17 — exactly one year 
from the date of their arrest — 
the New York 8+ Against Fascist 
Terrorism scored another victory 
when Judge Robert Carter sentenced 
them each to three months of com¬ 
munity service for 20 hours each 
week. In a courtroom packed with 
supporters, lawyers for the 8+ and 
pro se defendant Omowale Clay 
argued that their trial, their 
acquittal on all of the major con¬ 
spiracy charges, and the support 
they received from the Black and 
progressive communities had proven 
that they were not criminals, but 
committed fighters for Black lib¬ 
eration; and that no just purpose 
would be served by sending them to 
jail. (Though acquitted on conspir- 
acy charges, all of the 8+ except 


for Jose Rios were convicted of 
one or more minor charges.) 

A month later, on November 18, the 
last of the 8+, Colette Pean, had 
her trial. Colette's case had been 
severed from that of her comrades 
when it was revealed that her lawyer, 
James Silver, was not a licensed 
attorney. Colette had gone to jail 
weeks before for refusing to colla¬ 
borate with a trial subpoena demand¬ 
ing samples of her handwriting. 

After a brief trial, in which Colette 
waived her right to a jury and 
argued her case to Judge Carter, 
Carter found her not guilty of the 
conspiracy charges and guilty of 
welfare fraud. She also was sen¬ 
tenced to three months of community 
service. 


Sanctuary Movement on Trial 


In mid-October, an important trial 
began in Tucson, Arizona of 11 nuns, 
priests and lay religious workers 
for "smuggling aliens" — in other 
words, for being part of the nation¬ 
wide Sanctuary movement that aids 
political refugees from the fas¬ 
cist death squads of Central 
America in coming to this country 
and bringing their struggles 
before the community. In rulings 
before the trial started, the 
judge ruled that the 11 could not 
present their defense, which is 
that they are guided by religious 
and moral principles that are 
higher than unjust U.S. law, and 
so they have committed no crimes. 

The government wants to make sure 
that the jury hears nothing about 
U.S. policies in Central America 
in aiding repressive governments 
there, or about the growing 

resistance in this country. 

• 

This trial, as well as other 
arrests and ongoing harassment of 
Sanctuary workers and Central 
American refugees, are part of 
"Operation Sojourner", a massive 
counterinsurgency operation that 
has targeted the Sanctuary move¬ 


ment since 1984. Sojourner has 
included the surveillance and 
harassment of Sanctuary workers 
and refugees by the FBI and agents 
of the Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion Service (INS) and electronic 
surveillance. Revealed in the 
Tucson trial is the fact that at 
least two Central Americans, Jesus 
Cruz and Jose Morales, have been 
working as informants for the INS. 
They infiltrated bible study classes, 
church services and meetings, and 
visited the homes of many Sanctuary 
workers, often wearing "bodybugs" 
to record conversations around them. 
Recently, the government decided not 

have an informant testify at the 
Tucson trial after the Texas Farm¬ 
workers Union exposed that he was 
known to be a pimp who "serviced" 
migrant farmworkers. 

The Sanctuary movement is nation¬ 
wide, involving almost 200 church 
congregations and 60,000 members. 

It has created an "Underground 
Railroad" to help undocumented 
Salvadoran and Guatemalan refugees 
cross U.S. borders and talk to the 
public about the struggles in their 
countries. 
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P.R. Arrests , (cont. from p. 4 ) 

implemented. They were expatriated 
to Connecticut so that their trials 
would take place in hostile terri¬ 
tory. The U.S. is not willing to 
risk a political trial of indepen- 
dentistas in Puerto Rico. In addi¬ 
tion, the indictments themselves 
try to remove all political con¬ 
tent of the struggle for Puerto Ri¬ 
can independence from the arrests. 

The charges are criminal — bank 
robbery, fraud, laundering of money. 
The U.S. government learned from 
their effort to try the 4 Puerto 
Rican patriots in Chicago on poli¬ 
tical charges of "seditious conspir¬ 
acy." Although the 4 were convict¬ 
ed, they were successfully able to 
bring the cause of Puerto Rican in¬ 
dependence to the attention of the 
national and international community. 

But already, the U.S. is experienc¬ 
ing setbacks in its strategy to di¬ 
vide fighters for Puerto Rican inde¬ 
pendence from the Puerto Rican people. 
Diverse sectors of the Puerto Rican 
independence movement have unified 
to condemn this repression and in¬ 
timation and to carry on the strug¬ 
gle. 3000 people demonstrated in 
front of the federal courthouse 
in San Juan during the 13's hear¬ 
ing. 300 demonstrated at the feder¬ 
al building in NYC after the ex¬ 
patriation, and 350 came to the 
federal court in Hartford on Sept. 
14th. On September 23, at the cele¬ 
bration of Lares in Puerto Rico, 
the 117 anniversary of the declar¬ 
ation of the first Republic of the 
Puerto Rican nation, 21,000 gathered 
in an historic moment. The stage 
was filled with leaders and heroes 
from the independence struggle. 

The celebration greeted the commun¬ 
ique sent by the Macheteros with 
roars of applause. Support for 
armed struggles as a necessary and 
legitimate path to liberation and 
unconditional support for impri¬ 
soned Prisoners of War and politi¬ 
cal prisoners were affirmed through¬ 
out the day. A call was raised 
by the CUCRE (Unitary Committee 
Against Repression) spokesperson 
for a united campaign against the 


repression with the following de¬ 
mands : 

1. Stop the use of federal grand 
juries against pro-independence 
activists and the immediate re¬ 
lease of all those imprisoned for 
criminal contempt. 

2 . Stop the repression and attacks 
carried out by federal agencies 
(FBI and Bureau of Prisons) against 
the pro-independence movement. 

3. No extradition for Guillermo 
Morales. 

4. Immediate transfer of all Puerto 
Rican POFs to a single prison to 
facilitate communication necessary 
for the preparation of their cases, 
in accordance with international 
law. 

This is a time for us to re-double 
our efforts in the northamerican 
movements and communities to build 
a wall of resistance with the Puer¬ 
to Rican independence movement a- 
gainst U.S. government counter- in¬ 
surgency strategies. In the past 
the U.S. government has been able 
to exploit the reformism and colon- 
izing-nation chauvinism of the white 
nortnamerican lett to increase the 
isolation of revolutionary forces 
in the independence movement from 
solidarity. 

The U.S. has brought the arena of 
struggle into U.S. territory. It 
is here that Puerto Rican patriots 
are imprisoned and isolated, and 
here that the trials will take 
place. V7e urge northamericans to 
support all mobilizations called to 
implement the demands of the in¬ 
dependence movement. 

For more information: 

Comite Puertorriqueno Contra la 
Represion, c/o Comite Lares in la 
O.N.U., P.O. Box A-840, N.Y. 10163. 

National Committee to Free Puerto 
Rican Prisoners of War, P.O. Box 
476698, Chicago, II. 60647. 

New Movement in Solidarity with 
Puerto Rican Independence and So¬ 
cialism, P.O. Box 2512 Cadman 
Plaza Sta. Brooklyn N.Y.11202 
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The Indictments 


The activists arrested in Puerto 

Rico are: 

Fttiberto Inoeencio Ojeda Riot - 52 
years old, faces 10 charges of bank 
robbery, obstruction of interstate 
commerce and conspiracy. Maxi¬ 
mum sentence of 130 years and 
fines up to 555,000. 

Jorge Aurriio Fannied Garcia - 33 
years old, union lawyer and member 
of Pmtjmtrnto Crtiico'i editorial 
board. Faces two counts of robbery 
and obstruction of commerce by 
means of threats and violence with 
maximum sentence of 40years and/ 
or 520.000 in fines. 

Hilton Enriqur Fernandes Dkm Hire - 
40 years old* faces two charges of 
robbery and obstruction of com¬ 
merce by means of threats and 
violence with a maximum sentence 
of 40 years and/or 520.000 in fines, 

Elias Samuel Castro Ramus — 39 yean 
old, faces two charges with a max¬ 
imum sentence of 20 yean and/or 
510,000 in fines 

Orlando Gonzales Claudio — 38 yean 
old, faces charges of robbery and 
obstruction of commerce with a 
maximum sentence of 20 yean 
and/or 510,000 in fines. 


Ivonne Meltndcz Carrihn — 29 yean 
old, faces charges of robbery and 
obstruction of commerce with a 
maximum sentence of 20 years 
and/or 510,000 in fines. 

Angel Diaz Ruiz - 37 yean old, faces 
two charges with a maximum sen¬ 
tence of 20 yean and/or 510,000 

in fines. 

laaac Camacho Negron — 38 yean old, 
faces two charges with a maximum 
of 20 yean and/or 510,000 in fines. 

Luis Alfredo Colon Oaorio —* 35 yean 
old, faces two charges of robbery 
with a maximum sentence of 40 
years and/or 520,000 in fines. 

Norman Ramirez Talaverm — 29 yean 
old, faces two charges of interstate 
transportation of stolen money 
with a maximum sentence of 50 
years and/or 530.000 in fines. 

Carlos M. Ayes Suarez — 25 yean old* 
charged with robbery and obstruc¬ 
tion of commerce by threats and 
violence. Faces maximum sentence 
of 50 years and 530,000 in fines. 


Juan Enrique Segarra Palmer - 35 yean 
old, accused of four bank robberies, 
interstate transportation of stolen 
money and obstruction of com¬ 
merce. Faces maximum sentence of 
110 yean and/or $55,000 in fines. 

Luz Ivonne Berrios - 34 years old, faces 
two charges with a maximum 
sentence of 50 yean and/or 530,000 
in fines. 

Anne L. Gaisin - 26 yean old, faces two 
charges of robbery and obstruction 
of commerce with a maximum sen¬ 
tence of 40 yean and/or 520,000 in 
fines. Turned State*s witness. 

Indicted , but not arrested 

Aveiino Gonzalez Claudio — 43 yean 
old, faces charges of robbery and 
obstruction of interstate commerce 
by threats and violence with a max¬ 
imum sentence of 40 yean and/or 
540,000 In fines. 

Norberto Gonzalez Claudio — 40 yean 
old, faces two charges of robbery 
and obstruction of commerce with 
a maximum sentence of 20 yean 
and/or 510,000 in fines. 



BUILD A REVOLUTIONARY RESISTANCE 


MOVEMENT: Communiques from the 


Movement 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM CFR 


This 54-page book includes a complete 
collection of all the communiques 
written to accompany armed actions by 
the Revolutionary Fighting Group, the 
United Freedom Front, the Armed 
Resistance Unit and the Red Guerrilla 
Resistance; and a foreword by Dr. Alan 
Berkman, political prisoner. 

$2.50, discounts on bulk orders 
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PLOWSHARES , (cont. from p. 9 ) 

than inflict it; (3) the spirit¬ 
ual dimension of action (Judeo- 
Christian, Native American, • 
earth-centered) which places 
emphasis on hope and faith 
rather than immediate effective¬ 
ness. 

QUESTION : But how do you see the 

effectiveness of your actions, the 
building of them - who/how have 
they effected? 

HELEN : My goal was not to change 

others because I don't know how 
that's done. I kind of believe 
the transformation of the human 
heart is God's province. My 
responsibility was to do what I 
could in relationship to that one 
weapon. I hope that the truth we 
tried to express can be communica¬ 
ted in a way that touches others, 
but ultimately we are responsible 
only for our own actions, not 
other's reactions. 

LIZ : Disarmament will occur when 

there is a clear public will to 
disarm. Then the leadership will 
have to disarm. I think our ac¬ 
tions are one beginning voice, 
small at this time, saying disarm¬ 
ament is absolutely necessary. But 
disarmament will be costly. We 
can't continue to live as we have. 
The whole economic structure must 
change. Jobs and wealth are geared 
to the arms race. We're saying 
some are willing to risk life, free¬ 
dom, relationships. I hope for 
change in people's lives but it's 
not our job to say what that will 
be. This is part of the gift you 
hope for in acting. 

QUESTION ; I know there are differ¬ 
ences among you about how much dam-, 
age will be inflicted in an action. 

LIZ ; For me it is important not to 
do as much damage as we might be 
able to. We can’t get rid of the 
weapons - they can easily be re¬ 
built. I wanted to point to some¬ 
thing broader and deeper, to 
actually be part of the spirit of 
disarmament. 


HELEN ; We spent alot of time dis¬ 
cussing this. We believe that if 
the site itself is only symbolic 
of the evil, as the White House is 
symbolic of the evil of militarism, 
imperialism, etc., then the action 
is necessarily symbolic. But, if 
the site is the actual evil itself, 
like a missile silo, then we're not 
talking about something symbolic 
anymore. We felt we should do as 
much damage as possible before 
arrest because the action involved 
not only making a statement of 
truth, but actual disarmament. To 
do anything less would miss the 
point. 

QUESTION ; Has repression escalated 
against the peace/disarmament move¬ 
ment? 

LIZ : We’re not yet really dealing 

with repression except in Kansas 
City (with the 18-year sentences). 
And we saw some of what they might 
have in mind at Williams Interna¬ 
tional, the cruise missile manu¬ 
facturer. 

HELEN : During a large gathering 

before the civil disobedience at 
Williams, a church was raided, 
address books seized, and people 
who supported rather than acted 
were charged with conspiracy. Civil 
contempt convictions resulted in 
indeterminate sentences - people 
were jailed with the threat that 
they would not be released until 
they promised not to return to 
Williams. 


LIZ ; People at Williams proved that 
people are willing to act, not know¬ 
ing what will happen. In some ways 
an indeterminate sentence, even if 
it turns out to be 90 days is harder 
to deal with than a concrete sen¬ 
tence, even of 3 years. The grand 
jury process is when we'll start 
to deal with repression. We went 
through it in Harrisburg in 1971. 
While support was mobilized, the 
whole process tied us up and 
drained energy which is part of 
their goal. 
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JACKIE : It wouldn't take much 

imagination to think they're going 
to start cracking down because the 
actions keep happening anyway. 

Judge Bartlett in Kansas City 
believed 18 years was a deterent and 
there have been 5 more actions since 
then. (SEE CHRONOLOGY) 

CLARE : R»pression can only backfire 
and people who believe otherwise 
are operating under the false 
impression that we have some kind of 
system of justice. 

HELEN : Escalation and repression 
flow naturally from the nature of 
the system. I do not personally 
see the system as a political 
entity which is out of whack and, 
if re-arranged, would be just. I 
see it as evil and demonic by its 
very definition. Martin Luther 
King said non-violence doesn't 
cause violence in others, but simply 
exposes the evil that is already 
there. In this sense, I welcome 
the repression - one cannot resist 
what one does not see. Actually, 

I do not believe that our sentences 
xn any way constitute repression. 

I acted in accord with Christ's 
command to lay down my life; 
should I now say that 18 years 
of my life is too much? 

QUESTION : What relationship do 

you see between the repression 
you have experienced and will 
experience and what has already 
happened to the Black/New Afrikan 
Movement, the Puerto Rican move¬ 
ment, the white anti-imperialist 
movement? People from these move¬ 
ments are being repressed because 
they have been part of or supported 
the development of armed struggle. 

How do you see the connection — 
how can we collectively fight 
repression? 

ANNE : We can't ask everyone to 

believe what we believe. We can't 
work together if everyone has to 
agree on all people's agendas. It 
must be a simple matter of justice. 
When the Irish prisoners were fast¬ 
ing, people were not asked to 
support violent revolution in 
Northern Ireland, but to support the 


goal of the fast (recognition of 
their political status) and justice 
for prisoners. 

LIZ : I think this word "terrorism" 

is important for us to look at. The 
government is trying to create a 
link that anyone in opposition is 
a "terrorist." They want to put 
us all in this little box that 
excludes themselves, who are the 
real terrorists. As I try to arti¬ 
culate non-violence and disavow 
violence, the government would like 
to have me condemn those who use 
violence. It's important to express 
solidarity and not allow myself to 
be cut off. This is why Dan's tes¬ 
tifying at your trial was important. 
(Dan Berrigan testified at the 
criminal contempt trial of Shelley 
Miller and Silvia Baraldini who 
refused to testify before a grand 
jury investigating the Puerto Rican 
independence movement and the FALN 
in particular). One handle for me 
is that violence is preferable to 
inaction. The greater violence is 
allowing institutional violence to 
continue. Another handle is assum¬ 
ing responsibility. We have had 
the luxury to develop non-violence, 
but have not articulated that well. 
How dare we condemn the oppressed 
who use violence. 

HELEN: In terms of solidarity with 

other movements which support the 
use of or actually engage in vio¬ 
lence, this is a struggle for me 
which is just beginning because I 
had no previous experience with 
these movements. I feel it is im¬ 
portant for me personally to disa¬ 
vow any violence under any circum¬ 
stances, but at the same time to 
recognize and affirm the common 
bonds of integrity and purpose that 
exist between us. 

KATHLEEN : I haven't said very much. 

Partly because I just heard George 
Bush talking about the French sink¬ 
ing of the Green Peace ship, the 
Rainbow Warrior. He said that it 
wasn't a terrorist act because they 
had "no intention of hurting any¬ 
one." Given the imminence of where 
we're at, I did what I had to do. 
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UPDATES 


Puerto Rican grand jury resister 
Federico Cintron-Fiallo was re¬ 
leased from Danbury prison, where 
he had served over a year-and-a- 
half of a two year sentence for 
criminal contempt of a grand jury 
investigating the Puerto Rican In¬ 
dependence Movement. His co-de¬ 
fendant, Carlos Noya-Muratti, is 
due to be released soon from the 
federal prison in Tallahassee, Flo 
rida. 


ton investigating the Ohio 7. a 
community organizer in the Black 
community in Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts and a supporter of political 
prisoner Chris King, Carol was the 
only one of six subpoenees to refuse 
to collaborate with this grand jury. 
Her conditions at MCC are far bet¬ 
ter than those she faced at Crans¬ 
ton, though she is away from her 
family and supporters in Boston. We 
urge our readers to write to her, 
as well as to the other political 
prisoners and POWs. 


The fight to free six grand jury 
resisters serving three year prison 
sentences for criminal contempt con¬ 
tinues, as arguments are heard Dec¬ 
ember 9 in the federal Court of 
Appeals in Washington, D.C. in a 
suit brought by Puerto Rican inde- 
pendentistas Julio Rosado, Andres 
Rosado and Steven Guerra; Mexicano 
revolutionaries Ricardo Romero and 
Maria Cueto; and Northamerican 
anti-imperialist Shelley Miller. 

The suit challenges the U.S. Parole 
Commission’s denial of parole to 
the six on the basis of special 
guidelines created especially for 
the "crime" of grand jury resis¬ 
tance. All of the six, except 
for Shelley, have already well 
passed the dates on which they 
would have been eligible for parole 
if they had not been political pris¬ 
oners. After a hearing last Sept¬ 
ember, the four men were kept in 
isolation in Petersburg, Virginia 
and only returned to the prisons 
they had come from after weeks of 
pressure. Maria Cueto was held in 
isolation at Alderson prison until 
she was finally returned to Pleas- 
onton F.C.I., where she is serving 
her sentence. 


Grand jury resister Carol Hill was 
recently transferred to MCC/NY 
after spending months in jail in 
Cranston, Rhode Island. Carol was 
jailed for refusing to collaborate 
with a federal grand jury in Bos- 


On October 3, six Northamerican 
anti-imperialist grand jury resist¬ 
ers were released from prison after 
spending several months in jail for 
refusing to collaborate with a 
Washington, D.C. grand jury inves¬ 
tigating four armed actions in the 
Washington area by the Armed Resist¬ 
ance Unit and the Red Guerrilla Re¬ 
sistance, Northamerican armed clan¬ 
destine organizations. All six 
(Steven Burke, Julie Nalibov, Sandra 
Roland and Christine Rico, jailed 
since last February; and Terry 
Bisson and Bob Lederer, jailed since 
July) had taken positions of total 
non-collaboration. They were re¬ 
leased when the grand jury ended 
its 18-month term. 
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WRITE TO THE PRISONERS OF WAR AND POLITICAL PRISONERS: 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Dennis Banks *22103 
SCR PO Box 369 
Crawford Hall 21 IE 
Springfield. SO 57062 

Oick Marshall 
PO Box 55 

Sioux Falls. SD 57655 

Rita Silk Naum 
Box 11492 

Mable Basset Cor Inst 
Oklahoma City OK 73136 

Leonard Peltier #89637-132 
PO Box 1000 
Leavenworth. KS 66048 

Standing Deer #01499-164 
Springfield Medical Facility 
Box 4000 

Springfield. MO 65802 

NORTH AMERICAN 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Silvia Baraidmi *051254324 

Rita Brown 

FCI Pleasanton 

5701 8th St 

Camp Parks 

Dublin. CA 94568 

Alan Berkman *85-07644 
Chester Co Prison 
R D 4 

West Chester. PA 19382 

Tim Blunk *09429-050 
U S P. Leavenworth 
PO Box 1000 
Leavenworth. KS 66048 

Kathy Boudin 
Judith Clark #83-G-313 
247 Hams Road 
Bedford Hills. NY 10507 

David Gilbert *83-A-6158 
Auburn Cor Facility 
Auburn. NY 13021 

Shelley Miller #162054)53 
WFCI Box A 
Alderson. WV 24910 


Richard Picariello #05812 
Walpole State Prison 
S Walpole. MA 02071 

Marilyn Buck 
Linda Evans 
MCC 

150 Park Row 
NY NY 10007 
Susan Rosenberg 
MCC 

8901 S. Wilmont 
Tucson. AR 85706 
Laura Whitehom 
Baltimore City Jail 
Women's Detention Center 
401 E. Eager St 
Baltimore. MO 21202 

Ohio 7 

Ray Levasseur 
Pat Gros 

Richard Williams 
Barbara Curzi 
Jaan Lamaan 
Carol Manning 
Thomas Manning 
MCC 

150 Park Row 
NY. NY 10007 

Plowshares Prisoners 

Jackie Allen #012654)52 
Clare Grady #012644)52 
Liz McAlistei #01263-052 
Sr Anne Montgomery #038274)18 
Kathleen Rumpf #01262-052 
Christin Schmidt #038264)18 
WFCI Box A 
Alderson. WV 24910 

Tim Lietzke #038304)18 
FCI 

Petersburg. VA 23804 

Paul Magno #038294)18 
Karl Smith #012684)52 
FCI Allenwood 
Box 1000 

Montgomery. PA 17752 

Patrick O'Neill #038314)18 
FPC Box 150160 
Lakewood Station 
Atlanta. GA 30315 


Dean Hammer *012674)52 
Pat Herngren #038244)18 
Todd Kaplan #03828-018 
Jim Perkins #03825-018 
Vem Rossman #012664)52 
Pembroke Station 
Danbury. CT 06810 

Fr. Paul Kabat 
Fr. Carl Kabat 
Larry Cloud Morgan 
Helen Woodson 
c/o Gaudele Center 
634 Spruce St. 

Madison. Wl 53715 


Vancouver 5 

Julie Belmas 
Ann Hansen 
Prison for Women 
Box 515 

Kingston. Ont. Canada K7L 4W7 
Gerry Hannah 

Matsqui Medium Institution 
Box 4000 

Abbotsford. BC. Canada V254P3 

Doug Stewart 
Kent Prison 
P.0 Box 2000 

Agassiz. BC. Canada V0M1A0 
Brent Taylor 

Mllhaven Maximum Institution 
Box 280 

Bath Ont.. Canada K0H1G0 

IRISH POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Jim Barr 

Philadelphia Detention Center 
8201 State Rd 
Philadelphia. PA 19136 

Joe Dougherty 
MCC 

150 Park Row 
NY. NY 10007 

For information on other Irish 
political prisoners, contact: 
H-Block Armagh Committee 
133 W 4th St 
New York. NY 10014 


Literature Available from the Committee to Fight Repression: 

Sentencing Statements of Resistance Fighters Susan Rosenberg and Tim Blunk $ .25 
Build a Revolutionary Resistance Movement- 

Communiques from the North American Armed Clandestine Movement 1982-1985 2.50 

International Law Brief from Rosenberg/Blunk Trial 150 

Subscription to THE INSURGENT 1 6 issues/year (free to prisoners) 6.00 


Committee to Fight Repression. P.O. Box 1435, Cathedral Station. New York. NY 10025 
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